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THE  WAY  TO  PEACE 


I. 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still 

— William  Cowper. 

No  price  can  be  too  high  when  honour  and  freedom  are  at  stake. 

— H.  H.  Asquith. 

I ISSUE  this  appeal  to  my  countrymen  as  a  patriot.  I  shall, 
perhaps,  be  told — as  everyone  who  tries  to  speak  the  truth 
even  in  times  of  peace  is  told — that  I  am  unpatriotic;  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation  for  the  truth  to  remain 
unspoken;  that  "the  best  is  silence";  that  obedience  to  con- 
stituted authority  is  the  only  virtue.  I  shall  reply  that  the  people 
who  teli  me  this  stand  self-convicted  of  blasphemy  against  either 
patriotism  or  truth,  for  if  it  be  the  fact  that  truth  and  patriotism 
are  incompatible,  one  of  them  must  go  by  the  board.  Which  is 
it  to  be?  For  my  own  part,  I  will  surrender  neither.  They  are 
not  incompatible.  They  are  complementary.  They  are,  indeed, 
in  the  last  resort  identical.  If  I  see  the  affairs  of  my  friend  (or 
my  country)  placed  in  the  hands  of  someone  whom  I  do  not  trust, 
do  I  serve  my  friend  (or  my  country)  better  by  acquiescence  or 
by  denunciation?  Many  say  :  "Trust  Asquith."  I  say  :  "Trust 
the  people. "  As  a  mere  matter  of  definition,  it  is  not  their  advice, 
but  mine,  which  is  patently  and  unquestionably  patriotic. 

Pitiful  as  it  is  that  one  should  need  to  guard  oneself  in  this  way 
against  accusation,  the  need  is  a  very  practical  one.  To  appeal — 
I  will  not  say  for  peace,  but  for  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
peace — is  to  invite  the  charge  that  one  is  betraying  one's  friends 
and  brothers,  stabbing  in  the  back  men  better  than  oneself — a 
charge  of  all  charges  the  most  bitter  when  it  is  true,  and  of  all 
charges  the  most  shameful  when  it  is  false.  That  is  why  I  guard 
against  it.  And  yet,  surely,  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  name  of 
"patriots' '  should  be  denied  to  those  who  sicken  at  the  thought 
of  any  life  being  wasted  or  any  pain  unnecessarily  suffered,  while 
it  is  conferred  on  those  who,  generous  to  a  fault  in  offering  their 
brothers'  lives,  are  implacably  resolved  to  pursue  the  business  of 
war  to  the  last  drop  of  other  people's  blood.  If  Swift  had  invented 
this  topsy-turviness  for  an  episode  in  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  we 
should  have  marvelled  at  the  wild  ironic  genius  of  the  inventor; 
yet  we  accept  it  daily  as  a  fact  no  more  questionable  or  paradoxical 
than  our  breakfast  or  our  bed. 

My  appeal  is,  of  necessity,  confined  to  practical  and  moderate 
people.  There  are  some  extremists — very  few,  I  believe,  but  still 
some — who  have  gone  nearly  mad  with  the  lust  and  joy  of  being 
at  war ;  to  whom  war  is  a  glorious  business  of  pride,  pomp,  and 


circumstance ;  to  whom  the  gush  of  blood  is  a  cleansing  and  in- 
spiriting flow;  in  whose  vision  dances  always  the  flutter  of 
victorious  flags.  I  cannot  understand  them.  I  cannot  see  war 
as  anything  but  war,  or  blood  as  anything  but  blood.  I  cannot 
see  the  glory  of  triumph  for  the  pity  of  it.  Again,  there  are  some 
extremists — and,  again,  they  are  very  few — who  have  made  an 
idol  of  peculiarity,  and  are  against  their  country,  right  or  wrong. 
These  can  see  that  Russia  has  behaved  with  unspeakable  barbarity 
to  Persia,  but  not  that  Germany  has  behaved  with  unspeakable 
barbarity  to  Belgium ;  they  regard  the  British  annexation  of  the 
South  African  Republics  as  wanton  Imperialism,  but  the  Austrian 
annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  as  legitimate  expansion.  I 
cannot  understand  them.  Lastly,  there  are  the  extreme  and 
complete  Tolstoians,  or,  as  they  would  more  usually  put  it, 
"Christians";  the  pacifists  who  would  seek  peace  and  ensue  it 
over  the  very  bodies  of  murdered  children ;  who  would  not  defend 
their  friend's  life  or  their  own  honour  by  violence,  for  fear  of 
"enlarging  the  area  of  conflict."  These,  too,  I  cannot  under- 
stand, though  I  can  and  do  admire  them,  for  it  seems  to  me  plain 
that  to  permit  wickedness  is  almost  as  wicked  as  to  commit  it, 
that  almost  every  personal  liberty  has  been  won  by  the  sword  from 
tyrants  who  would  otherwise  have  imposed  slavery  by  the  sword, 
and  that  no  one  would  have  the  chance  of  preaching  pacifism 
now  if  freedom  of  speech  had  not  been  bought  in  blood.  I  cannot 
but  share  the  common  reverence  for  Leonidas,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Hampden,  Garibaldi — and  for  the  men  who  are  fighting  in  France 
and  Flanders  at  this  moment.  Whatever  were  the  causes  of  the 
war,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  majority  of  my  own  country- 
men who  have  taken  up  arms  (to  say  nothing,  for  the  moment,  of 
other  countries)  have  done  so  from  the  highest  of  all  motives — not 
in  jingoism,  or  even  for  mere  love  of  adventure,  but  reluctantly, 
devotedly,  because  it  seemed  their  plain  and  perilous  duty.  From 
their  hearts  they  believe  themselves  to  be  defending  their  honour 
and  their  homes.  They  can  have  few  illusions  as  to  the  dreary 
sufferings  and  the  ghastly  fate  that  must  overtake  so  many  of 
them.  I  cannot  regard  their  courage  without  admiration,  or  their 
fate  without  awe,  or  even  their  sufferings  wholly  without  envy. 

But  does  all  this  indicate  a  need  for  silence?  Surely  the  very 
opposite.  Surely  the  least  those  who  are  not  fighting  can  do  is 
to  examine  the  beginning  and  work  for  the  ending  of  all  this  pain 
and  waste.  To  inquire,  to  discuss,  and,  if  necessary,  to  criticise, 
is  the  citizen's  clear  public  duty.  The  idea  of  a  political  truce 
as  something  sacred  is  begotten  by  ignorance  on  folly.  It  does 
not  agree  with  even  the  narrowest  interpretation  of  patriotism. 
England  has  fought  many  wars  in  the  past,  and  many  successfully, 
but  never  has  any  genuine  success  been  other  than  hastened  by 
the  clash  of  criticism  at  home.  The  causes  and  conduct  and 
results  of  war  are  legitimate  subjects  of  controversy.  Our  legis- 
lators (whom  we  pay  to  carry  on  that  controversy,  as  a  public 
feguard)  think  otherwise.      With  few  exceptions,  they  resign 


their  responsibilities  (but  not  their  salaries)  into  the  hands  of  a 
narrow  oligarchy.  Yet  surely  this  is  in  many  cases  a  breach  of 
faith,  a  neglect  of  duty.  They  make  a  wilderness  and  call  it  truce. 
Nobody  wants  petty  partisan  or  personal  issues  to  interfere  with 
great  national  needs.  But  the  government  of  this  country  is  no 
partisan  or  personal  matter.  Why,  then,  is  it  being  carried  on  by 
one  party  and  by  about  half  a  dozen  persons  ?  And  to  what  end  ? 
The  most  sinister  aspect  of  the  whole  European  conflict  is  the  fact 
that  no  term  is  set  to  hostilities,  no  definite  object  is  proposed. 
Quite  literally,  no  combatant  knows  what  he  is  fighting  for. 
Almost  everybody,  of  course  (on  both  sides),  is  fighting  for  liberty 
and  safety,  for  home  and  honour,  for  the  preservation  of  civilisa- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace.  But  who  is  to 
arrange  these  matters?  Not  the  fighters ;  not  the  sufferers ;  only 
the  few  people  against  whom  wickedness  or  incompetence  is 
already  suggested  by  the  very  fact  of  war.  War  has  been  made 
without  the  people  being  consulted.  Is  it  to  be  similarly  ended 
— or  continued?  We  have  heard  a  lot  about  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
pledge  that  peace  shall  not  be  concluded  without  the  consent  of 
France  and  Russia:  we  have  heard  nothing  of  any  pledge  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  that  peace  shall  not  be  concluded  without  the  con- 
sent of  England. 

II. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God. — Matthew  v.,  9. 

Had  these  men  any  quarrel?  Busy  as  the  Devil  is,  not  the 
smallest !  .  .  .  .  their  Governors  had  fallen  out. — Carlyle. 

I  stood  the  other  day  by  the  bedside  of  a  wounded  soldier — 
a  fine,  powerfully-built  man,  with  square  jaw  and  high  cheek- 
bones, and  eyes  (dim  and  sunken  and  bloodshot  when  I  saw 
them)  that  no  doubt  had  in  their  time  been  bright.  He  was  a 
Breton,  and  I  could  not  talk  with  him ;  nor,  indeed,  was  he  in  any 
state  to  care  for  talk.  His  right  arm,  including  the  shoulder,  had 
been  torn  completely  away,  and  his  left  leg  had  been  amputated 
above  the  knee,  and  on  his  left  hand  he  had  only  two  fingers 
remaining.  I  saw  him  some  while  after  his  wounds  had  been 
dressed  for  the  day.  His  face  was  of  that  queer  greenish-grey 
colour  one  sees  in  the  cheapest  kinds  of  blotting-paper,  and  down 
it  ran,  in  slow  and  separate  drops,  the  sweat  of  pain.  In  the  next 
ward  there  was  an  English  boy  whose  leg  had  been  saved,  by 
extraordinary  surgical  and  medical  skill — and  at  what  a  cost ! 
They  told  me  he  would  get  "all  right. M  When  I  saw  him  he  could 
not  stir  his  body  or  raise  his  voice.  Only  his  eyes  turned  slowly 
from  left  to  right  and  again  from  right  to  left,  interminably.  He 
had  been  there  for  months.  Next  to  him  was  a  man  in  such 
keen  and  continuous  anguish  that  all  cordiality  and  humanity  had 
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gone  out  of  him.  He  met  every  approach,  whether  of  doctors 
or  visitors,  with  the  dumbness  of  unspeakable  resentment  or  the 
snarl  one  expects  from  a  wounded  animal.  He  had,  in  fact, 
been  turned  into  a  wounded  animal — from  a  brave  and  healthy 
and  helpful  man ;  nor  let  us  forget,  even  while  we  praise  the 
incredible  courage  and  cheerfulness  and  unselfishness  of  wounded 
soldiers  as  a  whole,  that  there  is  in  every  human  being-  a  point 
of  agony  where  the  spirit  is  broken  or  departs — and  that  in  war 
that  point  is  very  often  reached.  Not  the  grossest  Pharisee  that 
ever  prated  could  have  blamed  this  sufferer's  bitter  and  bewildered 
anger.  His  silence  was  saying:  "Look  what  you  have  made 
of  me.  Sympathy  is  cheap — but  why  did  you  do  it?  I  had  no 
cause  to  fight ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  all  that  I  can  understand ; 
if  honour  was  engaged,  it  was  not  my  honour.  Of  whose  fault 
or  folly  am  I  the  victim  ?"  And  nobody  could  have  stood  beside 
that  man  and  remained  content  with  any  easy  shouldering  of  the 
blame  on  to  a  single  individual  or  a  single  people,  however  clearly 
the  provocative  fault  may  lie  on  one  side  in  this  present  war. 
That  man's  suffering  was  the  indictment,  not  merely  of  the 
Kaiser,  not  merely  of  the  Prussian  military  caste,  but  of  civilisa- 
tion and  the  long  unhappy  records  of  mankind.  Surely,  when 
Christ  hung  upon  the  Cross,  not  the  nails  in  His  hands  and  feet 
or  the  spear-thrust  in  His  side,  not  the  thirst  and  the  loneliness 
and  the  falling  shadow  of  death,  but  the  fore-knowledge  of  what 
Christian  men  would  do  to  their  brothers  after  nineteen  centuries 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  was  the  final  pang  that  wrung  from 
Him  the  cry  :  "My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?" 

It  is  so  easy,  under  the  hypnotism  of  the  Press,  of  flamboyant 
histories,  of  innumerable  thoughtless  and  ignorant  assumptions, 
to  forget  that  the  infliction  of  death  and  disablement,  of  wounds, 
starvation  and  disease,  is  the  actual  object  of  war.  We  patch  up 
a  broken  body  and  send  it  back  to  the  breaking,  and  call  that  a 
work  of  mercy ;  but  such  an  interlude — all  the  beautiful  business 
of  devoted  healing — merely  alleviates  while  it  prolongs  the  agony ; 
it  is  subordinate,  incidental;  it  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  realise  at  all  what  war  means  unless  we  can 
remove  from  our  minds  the  flashy  abstractions  of  the  newspapers 
— "Another  British  Success" — or  "Austrians  Again  Routed" — 
or  "Gigantic  Losses  in  Poland" — and  bring  down  our  thoughts  to 
the  concrete  individual :  "This  man  before  me  was  a  good  work- 
man, a  kind  husband,  an  anxious  and  patient  father :  he  is 
mangled  and  half  mad.  And  he  is  one  of  millions  in  this  plight. 
If  this  had  been  done  to  him  in  peace,  what  should  we  say?"  Here 
is  the  point  :  Conceive  one  human  being,  in  any  cause  or  under 
any  provocation  whatever,  inflicting  on  another  human  being  in 
peace  time  these  insane  and  diabolical  mutilations.  What  should 
we  say  of  him?     What  is  it  that  has  so  altered  our  standards? 

I  do  not  say  our  standards  ought  never  to  be  so  altered.  I  am 
not  arguing  against  all  war,  or  even  against  this  war  :  I  am  argu- 
ing that  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  stop  this  war  as  soon 
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as  it  is  practicable.  I  believe  there  are  some  things — dishonours 
and  forfeitures — worse  than  the  suffering,  or  even  the  inflicting, 
of  any  death  or  any  pain.  But  I  think  it  is  for  the  fighters  who 
are  risking  and  dealing  the  death  and  pain  to  decide  what  are 
those  things — which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  militarist  discipline. 

To  pretend,  as  some  do,  that  to  insist  on  the  realities  of  war  is 
wrong  because  it  "discourages  recruiting' '  is  to  imply  against 
our  recruiting  authorities  the  accusation  of  a  most  blackguardly 
and  imbecile  wickedness — the  wickedness  of  trying  to  trick  the 
ignorant  into  military  service  by  misrepresentation.  I  decline  to 
believe  that  the  accusation  can  be  a  true  one.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
death  and  wounds  that  deter  men  from  doing  what  they  think 
right.  Practically  everybody  is  afraid  of  them,  but  practically 
nobody  is  as  much  afraid  of  them  as  that.  Men  are  deterred  from 
the  right  by  fear  of  ridicule,  by  fear  of  unpopularity,  by  fear  of 
losing  their  position  or  their  money — not  by  bayonets  and  machine- 
guns. 

And  this  triumphing  over  physical  fear  is  splendid.  So  much 
truth  and  no  more  is  there  in  the  claim  that  war  has  "spiritual 
benefits' '  outweighing  the  "physical  suffering  and  loss."  And 
what,  my  brothers,  is  to  outweigh  the  spiritual  suffering  and  loss? 
The  physical  benefits  ?  And  what  right  to  claim  the  profits  have 
those  who  do  not  face  the  dangers?  Logically,  it  is  not  for  our 
oligarchs,  it  is  not  for  politicians  and  journalists,  it  is  not  even  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  demos — it  is  for  the  fighters  to  make  peace. 
Their  mouths  being  shut,  it  is  our  business  as  democrats  to  think 
and  act  as  nearly  as  we  can  on  their  lines  and  on  their  behalf.  We 
must  not  talk  of  "spiritual  benefit"  (doubtless  an  earthquake 
produces  infinite  heroism,  but  we  do  not  deliberately  make  earth- 
quakes ;  we  do  not  even,  unless  we  are  criminal  lunatics,  glory 
in  their  "spiritual  benefits"  when  they  happen).  We  must  try  to 
gather  and  express  the  general  will — which  is  certainly  humane 
and  pacific.  We  must  concentrate  on  some  constructive  step  (such 
as  I  shall  propose)  towards  peace  with  honour.  And  we  must 
remind  our  oligarchs  that  it  is  rather  our  business  than  theirs  to 
decide  on  times  and  terms  of  peace. 

III. 

,4//  Governments  are  our  enemies,  all  peoples  are  our  Allies. 

(President  of  the  French  National  Convention,  1792). 

A  nd  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who, 

Save  you  and  yours,  have  gain'd  by  Waterloo? 

(Byron  to  Wellington,  1822). 

We  have  become  very  familiar  of  late  years  with  attacks  on 
the  "party  system,"  examinations  of  how  the  Parliament  Act  and 
the  payment  of  members  work  together  to  strangle  Parliament, 
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denunciations  of  bureaucracy,  and  so  forth.  But  for  the  most 
part  we  have  fallen  into  the  easy  error  of  supposing  these  to  be 
domestic  affairs  only.  We  have  not  regarded  them  as  part  of 
a  world-scheme  or  a  world-wide  and  age-long  difficulty.  Yet 
they  are  in  fact  only  special  instances  of  that  obstinate  division 
between  Government  and  people  which  is  the  cause  (and  the 
condemnation)  of  most  international  conflicts.  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  chaos  of  Court  and  party  interests. 
England  under  Mr.  Asquith  has  some  of  the  forms  of  democratic 
government,  but  is  crippled  for  democratic  uses  by  the  exclusion 
of  more  than  half  the  population  from  political  justice  and  of  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  population  from  economic  justice. 
Russia  is  a  naked  and  ugly  despotism.  Prussia  has  some  of  the 
forms  of  despotism  and  some  of  the  forms  of  democracy,  and  the 
absurdest  electoral  system  in  the  world.  France  has  semi- 
democratic  institutions  hampered  by  conscription,  and  America  has 
more  highly  democratised  institutions  crippled  by  caucuses  and 
corruptions.  And  "what  good  comes  of  it  at  last?'*  Almost 
everywhere  at  all  times  we  find  "civilisation"  accompanied  by  a 
state  of  things  humiliating  to  the  individual  and  crushing  to  the 
community.  Almost  nowhere  does  the  will  of  the  people  prevail. 
What  results  in  each  separate  country  the  reformers  of  that 
country  only  too  bitterly  know;  but  what  results  in  international 
relations,  especially  in  questions  of  war  and  peace,  has  never  been 
realised  or  faced.  What  results  in  international  relations  is  a 
series  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  most  perilous  anomalies  that  the 
human  brain  is  capable  of  conceiving.  To  face  this  fact  is  to 
begin  changing  it,  and  through  that  beginning  of  change  lies  the 
way  to  peace. 

Foreign  policy,  then,  is  not  some  separate  secret  mystery,  con- 
ducted in  the  holy  seclusion  of  Whitehall,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  cabalistic  ritual,  by  baronets  and  the  younger  sons  of  peers. 
Foreign  policy  is  domestic  policy.  Virtuous  action,  we  know,  is 
impossible  for  the  individual  in  a  community  founded  upon  vices. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  international  affairs.  So  fatal  to  right 
action  is  the  division  between  Government  and  people  that  in 
almost  any  international  conflict  it  is  impossible  for  the  individual 
to  do  right.  At  the  best,  he  can  only  balance  two  evils  and  choose 
the  smaller.  To  act  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  single  will  is 
impossible  for  him.  This  has  not  always  in  all  cases  been  so,  nor 
even  now  need  it  be  so  in  quite  all  cases.  In  primitive  days,  when 
to  be  defeated  meant  to  be  annexed,  instinctive  resistance  was  a 
course  so  simple  as  to  be  often  unquestionable  save  by  cowardice. 
When  the  menace  of  Persia's  millions  hung  over  Greece,  those 
who  preferred  to  kill  and  die  rather  than  be  enslaved  to  an  alien 
Empire  were,  on  any  ordinary  assumptions,  right — completely  and 
certainly  right.  Joan  of  Arc  was  right  to  start  driving  the  English 
out  of  France.  Belgium  will  be  right  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  the 
effort  to  drive  out  the  Germans.  But  these  clear-cut  positions  have 
never  perhaps  been  so  common  as  would  appear  from  our  sweep- 
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ing  perusals  of  history;  and  in  this  modern  welter  of  compli- 
cations which  we  call  civilisation  they  are  rare  indeed.  Where  vast 
peoples,  counted  by  the  scores  of  millions,  are  concerned,  confis- 
cation is  out  of  the  question.  Defeat  does  not  mean  loss  of 
national  identity.  It  means  the  sacrificing,  not  of  an  identity, 
but  of  an  indemnity — and  an  indemnity  which  is  not  worth  the 
victor's  while  to  purchase  at  the  cost  of  hostilities.  This  single 
truth  suffices  to  cast  the  derision  of  dubiety,  the  shadow  of  futility, 
over  the  greater  part  of  modern  warfare.  I  confess  it  is  a  truth 
that  is  occasionally  denied.  Some  people  believe  that  if  Germany 
"won"  this  war  (whatever  that  may  mean),  it  would  annex 
England  and  break  up  the  British  Empire.  Yet  a  moment's 
thought  shows  that  no  power  on  earth  could  annex  an  island  of 
forty  million  inhabitants  that  did  not  want  to  be  annexed,  nor 
break  up  an  Empire  that  wanted  to  cohere.  And  these  considera- 
tions apply,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  English  victory  and  our  airy 
talk  of  breaking  up  the  German  Empire  or  radically  changing  its 
character.  We  do  not  even  know  what  we  mean  by  "crushing 
German  militarism. "  The  phrase  is,  in  fact,  meaningless,  for 
we  can  impose  nothing  but  temporary  limitations  or  alterations 
on  Germany  unless  we  are  prepared  permanently  to  garrison  it — 
which  is  absurd. 

Such  is  the  main  practical  anomaly  of  warfare  between  great 
oligarchic  States.  But  it  fails  to  touch  the  question  of  small 
States  or  the  obligations  to  defend  them.  The  moral  anomalies 
are  more  striking ;  the  three  chief  of  them  are  these  :— 

A  man  must  fight,  without  exception,  the  wrong  people  or 
nobody.  He  gets  absolutely  no  chance  of  killing  those  really 
responsible :  if  he  kills  anyone  he  must  kill  someone  who  does  not 
personally  want  to  kill  him — a  mere  fellow-victim  of  the  common 
tragedy.  Does  anybody  maintain  for  a  moment  that  the  great 
mass  of  Germans,  Frenchmen,  or  English  want  to  be  killing  or 
fighting  at  all?     Would  they  not  be  much  happier  at  home? 

A  man  cannot  undertake  to  fight  for  one  desirable  object  and 
then  stop.  If  he  wants  to  help  Belgium  or  defend  England,  he 
cannot  do  so  without  undertaking  to  go  on  fighting  long  after 
those  objects  are  attained,  if  such  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  a  few 
people  who  do  no  fighting  whatever. 

A  man  cannot  serve  his  country  in  war  without  resigning 
his  body  and  soul  into  the  hands  of  others.  The  military  virtue  of 
instant  and  unquestioning  obedience  is  not  the  virtue  of  a  free  man 
or  a  citizen.  It  may  be  true  that  wars  cannot  be  won  without  it, 
and  one  admires  whole-heartedly  the  supreme  sacrifice  made  by 
those  who  think  the  winning  of  a  war  so  essential  as  to  justify 
them  in  this  resignation  of  body  and  soul.  "Put  a  man  in 
uniform,"  it  has  been  said,  "and  ten  to  one  he  will  shoot  his 
mother,  if  you  order  him. 99  We  call  the  crews  of  German  sub- 
marines "murderers"  because  they  do  not  exercise  their  individual 
consciences  and  refuse  to  obey  orders;  but  our  own  kings  and 
generals  and  poets  have  always  told  us,  and  continue  to  tell  us, 
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that  the  supreme  virtue  of  a  soldier  or  sailor  is  discipline.  It 
must,  indeed,  granted  the  premises,  be  so.  If  vital  things  are 
really  at  stake,  and  if  only  by  discipline  can  they  be  saved,  soldiers 
and  sailors  cannot  stop  to  ask  themselves  about  the  means  of 
salvation — cannot  hesitate  if  called  upon  to  blackleg  their  com- 
rades, cannot  encourage  doubts  if  called  upon  to  support  Russia, 
cannot  spend  time  wondering  why  they  should  stand  for  the 
freedom  of  Belgium  but  against  that  of  Finland  and  Persia. 

Now,  obviously,  for  the  nation  to  insist  upon  knowing  precisely 
what  it  is  fighting  for  is  not  merely  the  first  step  to  peace ;  it  is 
the  beginning  of  a  solution  for  these  anomalies  of  war. 

IV. 

What  can  war,  but  endless  war  still  breed? 
*       *       *  * 

Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renown'd  than  war. 

(Milton.) 

Alas !  the  promises  of  the  sword  are  always  broken — always. 

(Moncure  Conway.) 

I  do  not  want  to  take  refuge  in  any  vagueness.  I  am  proposing 
something  quite  definite.  I  am  proposing  that  we  should  give 
Germany  clearly  and  immediately  to  understand  that  we  are 
prepared  to  discuss  peace  on  such-and-such  terms — and  that  those 
terms  should  be  neither  dishonourable  for  ourselves  nor  impossible 
of  acceptance  by  Germany.  One  condition  must  be  the  retirement 
of  Germany  from  Belgium,  France,  and  Luxemburg.  Another 
must  be  the  diminution  of  armaments  on  both  sides.  Many  of 
my  ablest  and  sincerest  friends  believe  that  nothing  short  of 
overwhelming  victory  for  our  arms  can  ensure  the  future  peace  of 
the  world,  or  make  worth  while  the  sacrifices  already  offered  : 
will  they,  before  condemning  my  proposals,  bear  with  a  brief 
argument  on  each  of  these  cardinal  points? 

Our  honour  is  engaged  to  Belgium,  I  am  told,  and  I,  in  a  sense, 
accept  that.  I  deny  that  there  is  any  spiritual  reason  why  we 
should  fight  for  Belgium  more  (or  less)  than  for  Persia.  I  deny 
that  the  few  oligarchs  who  committed  us  to  Belgium  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago,  or  the  few  who  recommitted  us  last  August, 
could  have  any  spiritual  authority  to  redeem  their  pledges  at  the 
expense  of  unwilling  people.  But  facts  of  nationality  are  facts, 
and  undoubtedly  we  do  as  a  nation  feel  ourselves  pledged.  The 
men  who  are  fighting  would  themselves  probably  rather  go  on 
fighting  than  leave  Germany  in  possession  of  Belgium ;  and  that 
alone  suffices  to  make  the  German  evacuation  an  essential  of 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  to  pretend  that  we  went  to  war  for 
Belgium's  sake  is  cant,  and  a  foolish,  windy  sort  of  cant  at  that. 
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If  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  been  primarily  concerned  for  Belgium  he 
would  have  said  to  Germany  :  4 'Invade  neutral  territory  and  we 
fight;  spare  neutral  territory  and  we  abstain."  That  might  have 
saved  Belgium ;  and  as  we  did  not  say  that,  and  have  not  saved 
Belgium,  the  least  we  can  do  for  it  is  to  try  to  re-establish  its 
territorial  integrity.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  prevented  from  taking  a 
clear  line  by  the  all-too-obvious  fact  that  he  had  entangled  himself 
in  war  in  any  case.  Germany  gave  us  as  good  a  casus  belli  as 
any  nation  in  modern  times  has  ever  given  another,  and  we  took 
it  eagerly.  But  the  man  who  pretends  that  England  is  or  ever 
has  been  the  chivalrous  sort  of  country  which  fights  rather  than 
see  a  treaty  broken,  or  a  weak  nation  invaded  or  ill-treated  by 
a  strong,  is  not  so  much  making  a  mistake  as  telling  a  lie. 
Ireland,  Egypt,  India,  Finland,  Poland,  Denmark,  Morocco, 
South  Africa,  Bulgaria,  Armenia !  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has 
adopted  from  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  a  reminder  of  the  English 
bombardment  of  neutral  Denmark's  capital  in  1807.  But  Mr. 
Shaw  need  not  have  gone  back  more  than  a  hundred  years ;  he 
need  not  have  gone  back  ten.  He  need  not  have  looked  to  far-off 
obligations  or  the  breach  of  them  ;  he  need  not  have  looked  beyond 
Sir  Edward  Grey.  In  the  words  of  the  New  Statesman,  which 
no  one  could  accuse  of  being  an  unpatriotic  organ  :  "The  Anglo- 
Russian  Convention  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  Persia.  It  was  followed  by  the  Russian  terror  in 
Teheran,  the  savage  suppression  of  the  Persian  Nationalist 
movement,  the  break-up  of  the  infant  Parliament,  the  shooting  of 
Constitutional  leaders,  and  the  extinguishing,  with  the  dismissal 
of  Mr.  Morgan  Schuster,  of  the  last  hope  of  a  restored,  self- 
governing  Persia. "  England  did  not  do  this,  but  it  let  this  be 
done — after  its  guarantee  ! 

No ;  we  are  not  fighting  for  treaties  or  small  nations ;  we  are 
fighting  for  our  own  interests.  And  why  not,  if  the  ordinary 
canons  of  international  morality  be  once  admitted?  We  are 
fighting  as  Marlborough  fought,  as  Wellington  fought,  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power.  There  is  one  general  rule,  said  Bacon, 
"which  ever  holdeth  :  which  is,  that  princes  do  keep  due  sentinel 
that  none  of  their  neighbours  do  overgrow  so  (by  increase  of 
territory,  by  embracing  of  trade,  by  approaches,  or  the  like),  as 
they  become  more  able  to  annoy  them  than  they  were. ' 1  Let  us 
be  frank  about  it.  Frankness  will  not  weaken  us  in  keeping  faith 
with  Belgium ;  but  it  will  save  us  from  keeping  it  in  the  corrupt 
complacency  of  pharisaic  pretentiousness.  Our  righteousness 
will  become  us  better  as  filthy  rags  than  as  blatant  banners. 

As  for  the  other  essential,  we  are  agreed  that  Germany  must 
reduce  her  armaments.  There  are,  then,  only  two  alternatives. 
Either  Germany  and  Austria  alone  in  Europe  must  reduce,  or  we 
all  must.  To  the  former  Germany  will  never  agree  till  (if  ever) 
compelled ;  let  us  consider  the  cost  in  death,  in  anguish,  in 
separation,  in  loss — in  industrial  upheaval  and  domestic  privation 
— of  that.    Moreover,  the  former,  even  if  Germany  did  agree  to 
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it,  would  mean  only  a  lull  in  the  old  devilish  business.  Remember 
that  the  mass  of  the  Germans  (wrongly,  I  think,  but  unquestion- 
ably) believe  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  a  defensive  war. 
Suppose  we  were  a  land  power,  engaged  in  what  we  believed  to 
be  a  defensive  war,  and  with  Russia's  millions  lying  along  our 
frontier?  Suppose  we  lost  the  war?  What  lesson  should  we 
learn — what  lesson  could  we  conceivably  learn — except  that  our 
armaments  had  not  been  strong  enough?  If  we  put  Germany  in 
that  position,  we  cannot,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  leave  it  with  any 
purpose  in  the  world  save  making  its  armaments  stronger  than 
ever.  We  shall  have  proved  not  that  we  are  righter,  but  that 
we  are  stronger.  Is  that  a  contribution  to  a  lasting  peace?  If 
we  take  the  latter  course,  if  we  disarm  all  round,  will  not  that 
be  the  one  possible  proof  that  we  defy  and  despise  and  disown 
militarism? 

I  am  aware  that  my  suggestions  are  not  widely  different  from 
what  Professor  Pigou,  in  a  recent  most  eloquent  letter  to  the 
Nation,  suggested.  But,  where  he  appealed,  I  ask  the  democracy 
to  insist — on  at  any  rate  knowing  where  they  stand.  Again,  he 
spoke  of  terms  "honourable"  for  Germany;  he  deprecated  the 
humiliation  of  that  country.  I  am  content  to  take  a  lower  level. 
Professor  Pigou  would,  I  am  sure,  agree  that  this  is  not  the  time, 
when  Germany's  armies  are  technically  victorious,  for  us  to  pose 
as  being  "generous. "  But  we  must  be  just.  I  confine  my  con- 
siderations of  honour  to  my  own  country.  Let  us  be  sure  that  any 
terms  proposed  are  honourable  to  us — and,  granted  that,  let  us 
outline  such  terms  as  Germany  might  be  willing  to  discuss.  I  do 
honestly  believe  that  that  is  best  for  peace  and  freedom.  I  believe 
that  that  is  best  for  our  comrades  who  are  risking  death  at  the 
front.  I  am  willing  to  be  convinced  to  the  contrary,  but  let  my 
opponents  come  out  into  the  open  and  meef  my  arguments  and  con- 
vince me  by  theirs.  If  we  are  really  as  a  nation  fighting  for  some- 
thing holy,  something  unselfish,  something  spiritual  (and  only  in 
that  case  have  we  any  right  to  be  fighting  at  all),  why  should  we 
not  define  it?  Let  us  have  the  facts.  Let  us  know.  Professor 
Pigou  put  his  case  with  dignity  and  gentleness ;  he  was  snubbed 
and  misrepresented  in  the  Press,  and  insulted  by  those  writers 
of  anonymous  postcards  who  suspect  any  British  fair-play  of  being 
Prussian.  Why  ?  Let  us  not  be  so  unpatriotic  as  to  assume  that 
our  Government  has  in  view,  for  the  settlement,  militarist  and 
selfish  results  which  will  turn  this  war  into  a  tragic  farce  of  de- 
ception and  false  sacrifice.  Let  us  rather  assume  it  has  in  view 
the  good  of  the  world ;  then  how  in  Heaven's  name  can  its  cause 
be  other  than  strengthened  by  a  plain  statement  of  how  it  proposes 
to  compass  the  world's  good? 


His  (the  elder  Pitt's)  foreign  policy  was  directed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  Prussia,  and  Prussia  has  vindicated  his  foresight  by  the 
creation  of  Germany.  (J.  R.  Green.) 

To  suppose  any  nation  can  be  unalterably  the  enemy  of  another 
is  weak  and  childish.  (The  younger  Pitt.) 

War  breeds  war,  and  only  peace  can  establish  firm  foundations 
for  peace.  The  international  understanding  of  the  workers,  the 
control  of  each  Government  by  the  people  who  know  all  other 
peoples  for  their  natural  friends — that,  that  only,  no  accumulation 
of  staggering  embattled  powers,  balanced  for  ever  on  the  edge 
of  their  own  resentful  and  timorous  and  suspicious  imbecility,  can 
ensure  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  peace  comes  early  and  on  terms 
that  leave  no  deep  desire  of  revenge,  such  internationalism  may 
soon  be  possible.     But  if  not  ? 

Let  me  put  to  my  friends  who  want  Germany  irreparably 
crushed  a  simple  logical  dilemma  (all  history  shows  such  irrepar- 
able crushing  to  be  impossible,  but  let  us  assume  it  possible). 
Either  there  exists  in  the  military  and  economic  situation  a  reason- 
able likelihood  of  our  being  progressively  victorious,  or  there 
does  not.  If  there  does,  there  is  nothing  fantastic  in  supposing 
that  Germany  would  be  only  too  glad  to  accede  to  reasonable 
terms  now.  If  there  does  not,  what  a  responsibility  will  rest 
upon  those  who  may  have,  twelve  months  hence,  to  make  precisely 
the  terms  they  could  make  with  Germany  now,  and  who  may 
therefore  be  only  a  few  million  widows  and  orphans  and  cripples 
and  ruined  homes  to  the  good !  The  responsibility  tells,  of 
course,  both  ways.  If  peace  were  made  at  once,  and  that  led 
to  more  desperate  hostilities  in  a  few  years'  time,  responsibility 
would  lie  on  the  pacifists  of  to-day  with  an  unutterable  weight. 
That  is  why  some  of  us,  instead  of  clamouring  for  an  immediate 
"lay-down-your-arms"  policy,  ask  first  for  the  clear  enunciation 
of  the  facts.  No  one  dare  affirm  off-hand  what  a  great  nation,  with 
all  its  myriad  ideals  and  interests,  should  do  unless  he  knows  how 
that  nation  stands.  Then  let  our  rulers  tell  us,  the  democracy, 
how  in  truth  we  do  stand  !  We  shall  not  show  ourselves  afraid 
of  responsibility;  and,  indeed,  the  argument  that  this  policy  or 
that  may  turn  out  badly  in  the  end  is  no  argument.  It  applies 
equally  to  every  conceivable  policy  :  Fate  is  capricious  and  time 
obscure,  and  all  we  can  hope  is  to  do  the  right  as  we  see  it. 

However,  this  very  incalculably  of  war's  results  is  itself  an 
argument  for  stopping  war.  I  will  admit  that,  if  it  were  certain 
we  could  crush  Germany  by  going  on  to  our  last  reserve  of 
sacrifice,  and  if  (here  is  the  point)  it  were  certain  we  could  in  that 
way  and  in  no  other  way  secure  for  ever  the  peace  of  the  world, 
I  might  not  easily  find  one  word  to  say  against  going  on.  But 
is  any  such  assumption  proved — or  probable?     ' 'History  laughs 
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and  weeps  it  down. "  Leipsig  and  Waterloo  were  to  free  Europe  : 
they  riveted  on  Europe  chains  in  many  ways  worse  than  the 
Napoleonic.  In  the  Crimea,  English  blood  was  poured  out  to 
help  Turks  against  Russians,  just  as  now  it  is  being  poured  out 
to  help  Russians  against  Turks.  Recruiting  appeals,  I  believe, 
told  the  young  men  of  that  day  that  if  they  did  not  enlist  the 
Russians  would  come  to  Southampton.  A  few  months  ago  we 
were  all  hugging  ourselves  with  delight  because  we  thought  the 
Russians  had  come  to  Southampton.  Most  ironic  of  all,  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  was  to  destroy  for  good  all  German  fear 
of  French  arms  :  yet  in  1870  France  was  on  the  down-grade  : 
its  defeat  pulled  it  up.  If  Bismarck  had  not  imposed  his  will, 
France  might  now  be  careless  and  slack— and  the  Germans  might 
have  been  in  Paris  last  September !  Such  are  the  triumphs  of 
the  sword. 

As  to  the  practical  difficulties  about  democratic  or  pacific  action, 
let  us  see.  " Germany  would  not  listen  to  terms  that  would  be 
honourable  to  us. "  Indeed?  That  is  contrary  to  the  known  facts 
of  its  vast  losses  and  sufferings  (infinitely  greater  than  ours),  its 
disappointed  hopes,  its  altered  attitude — to  the  testimony  of 
Americans  who  have  studied  feeling  in  Germany  itself  during  the 
past  few  months.  But  suppose  it  true?  Then  not  even  the  wildest 
militarist  can  have  any  objection  to  the  proposal  of  terms.  It 
would  throw  all  the  blame  of  continuance  on  Germany,  our  status 
with  neutrals  would  be  improved,  and  the  militarist  would  have 
his  blood  and  glory.  "We  cannot  suggest  terms  without  the 
acquiescence  of  our  Allies. 99  But  why  insult  our  Allies  by  imply- 
ing that  they  would  refuse  honourable  terms?  France,  it  is  true, 
may  quite  genuinely  be  trammelled  in  the  doctrine  of  "no  safety 
save  in  triumph";  but  then,  at  least,  our  oligarchs  ought  to  tell 
us  that  they  have  made  such-and-such  a  proposal,  and  tjiat  France 
has  refused  it  for  such-and-such  a  reason.  In  that  case,  we  could 
estimate  our  obligations.  At  present  we  cannot  even  guess  them. 
Neither  France's  record  nor  our  own,  to  be  quite  frank  (nor  Bel- 
gium's, for  that  matter,  though  the  action  of  that  country  has  been 
less  direct)  justifies  any  unctuous  affectation  of  pacific  spotless- 
ness.  We  have  all  utilised  the  past  few  decades  to  increase  our 
over-seas  empires  enormously,  we  have  all  imposed  our  will  by 
force,  and  in  one  connection  at  least — that  of  Morocco — England 
has  stood  beside  France  "in  shining  armour"  and  compelled 
Germany  to  abandon  its  claims  and  retire  discomfited.  It  is  too 
late  for  any  of  us  to  take  up  the  attitude  that  the  world  knows 
only  one  imperialist,  and  that  he  must  be  scotched  completely  for 
peace's  sake.  (All  this  quite  apart  from  "enlightened"  and 
"humane"  Russia!)  Again:  "The  Government  must  not  be 
criticised  or  coerced  or  altered  in  war-time ;  we  must  not  swop 
horses  whilst  crossing  a  stream."  Why,  in  Heaven's  name, 
not?  Obviously,  if  your  horse  is  staggering  under  you,  crossing 
a  stream  is  precisely  the  occasion  of  all  occasions  when  it  is  most 
urgent  to  swop  him  for  another. 
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VI. 

When  I  say  the  people,  I  mean  the  bulk  or  mass  of  the  people, 
for  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  in  power. 

(Swift.) 

The  poet  said,  Dear  City  of  Cecrops :  and  wilt  not  thou  say, 
Dear  City  of  Zeus  ? 

(Marcus  Aurelius.) 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  considering  the  evidence  impartially, 
the  militarism  of  Germany  is  more  aggressive,  more  precipitate, 
than  that  of  any  other  Power,  and  the  immediate  obvious  blame 
for  the  war  must  fall  upon  Germany.  More  than  this,  in  dis- 
regard of  decency,  of  humanity  towards  non-combatants,  of  those 
slaughter-licenses  which  modern  civilisation  reveres  as  "rules  of 
war,"  Germany  has  gone  to  horrible  and  unthinkable  extremes. 
As  I  write,  the  neutral  world  is  ringing  with  indignation  at  the 
deliberate  and  wanton  murder  of  more  than  a  hundred  non- 
combatants  in  one  senseless  burst  of  brutality  at  sea.  Admitted : 
but  have  we  no  more  to  say  than  this?  The  crime  lies  at  the 
door,  not  of  Germans  as  such,  but  of  the  particular  officer  who 
apparently  in  this  instance  exceeded  even  his  hideous  instructions 
— and,  primarily,  on  the  Government  which  gave  those  instruc- 
tions. No  doubt  the  bulk  of  the  German  Press  misleads  the 
German  people.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  justice  and  common- 
sense  of  the  matter,  we  know  it  is  not  a  whole  people  we  are 
to  indict — that  we  know  of  old  to  be  impossible — but  a  Govern- 
ment, and  a  Press  under  the  thumb  of  a  Government.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  we  have  had  to  frame  such  an  indictment,  nor  is 
there  only  one  empire  against  which  such  an  indictment  can  be 
framed.  What  of  Russia?  What,  alas!  of  the  whole  moral  and 
social  and  economic  structure,  the  distribution  and  utilisation  of 
power  and  opportunity,  in  our  own  country?  To  pretend  that 
England  is  no  nearer  to  freedom  than  Germany  would  be  merely 
foolish;  but  for  us  to  pose  as  if  we  had  attained  the  ideal  of 
freedom — or  as  if  Russia  were  other  than  it  is — is  an  equal,  and, 
if  anything,  a  more  dangerous  folly.  To  clear  our  conscience 
and  justify  our  claims,  there  is  much  we  ought  to  do. 

I  think  we  should  tell  our  Government  quite  plainly  this  :  If 
it  refuses  to  define  explicitly  its  objects  in  the  war,  we  shall  be 
bound  to  interpret  its  silence  as  a  confession  that  it  has  objects 
which  it  dare  not  define.  I  think  we  should  tell  it  that  it  has 
no  such  reputation  for  desire  of  freedom  and  justice  as  would 
justify  us  in  blindly  trusting  it  to  do  right.  If  it  really  loves 
liberty,  let  it  prove  its  love.  Let  it  give  to  our  own  women  the 
gift  it  is  so  admirably  anxious  to  secure  for  Belgium.  Let  it  take 
the  part  of  the  workers  against  the  exploiters  in  trade  disputes. 
Let  it  safeguard  the  small  shopkeeper  as  it  safeguards  the  big 
shipowner.    Let  it  tackle  poverty  as  it  professes  to  tackle  mili- 
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tarism.  The  proof  of  the  Government  is  in  the  conditions  of  the 
governed.  Men  do  not  gather  figs  from  thistles,  nor  freedom 
from  the  hands  of  bureaucracy.  Mr.  Asquith  is,  if  I  remember 
right,  reported  to  have  declared  we  were  fighting  for  "liberty 
as  we  understand  it. M  But  who  are  "we?"  Are  all  these  brave 
comrades  of  ours  being  torn  in  pieces  and  sent  to  their  death 
and  ravished  from  the  arms  of  those  they  love — for  liberty  as 
Mr.  Asquith  understands  it?  God  forbid!  Let  us  trust — and  let 
us  prove — that  they  are  fighting  and  suffering,  not  for  liberty 
as  Mr.  Asquith  understands  it,  but  for  liberty.  We  live  in  a 
country  which  is  corrupt  with  greed  and  poverty  and  false  judg- 
ment :  in  our  prisons  men  and  women  are  tormented  for  trivial 
offences  against  our  obscene  gods  of  property  and  authority — 
tormented  with  long  silences  and  horrible  seclusions  and  heart- 
breaking tasks  and  disgusting  punishments.  We  live  in  a  country 
which  stinks  with  brothels  and  lock-hospitals  and  incestuous 
haunts  of  huddled  and  sodden  and  outcast  humanity.  This  may 
seem  to  the  ignorant  a  rhetorical  exaggeration  :  I  maintain  it 
is  a  fair  summary  of  statistical  fact — let  those  who  doubt  consult 
for  themselves  the  statistics  of  housing,  the  Board  of  Trade 
Labour  statistics,  with  their  record  of  industrial  accidents,  the 
Board  of  Education  reports,  with  their  record  of  the  ill-health 
and  under-feeding  of  innocent  children — and,  above  all,  the  Home 
Office  criminal  statistics,  with  their  incredible  record  of  twisted 
and  wasted  lives.  Not  on  the  Government  falls  the  blame  of  the 
whole  :  we  all  share  the  blame.  But  the  Government  has  the 
power  of  changing  many  of  these  evils  out-of-hand  :  we  have  not. 

If  I  mention  these  evils  in  order  that  we  may  get  a  sense  of 
proportion,  and  realise  the  duties  we  have  left  unfulfilled,  I  do 
not  mention  them  for  recrimination — nor  do  I  deny  that  German 
domination,  if  it  really  overtook  us,  would  be  worse  still.  The 
times  are  too  black  and  heavy  for  recrimination,  whether  among 
ourselves  or  between  nations.  What  one  wants  is  a  spirit  of 
comradeship ;  what  one  wants  is  to  be  able  to  believe  in  all  this 
fine  talk  about  sharing  one  another's  burdens,  about  standing 
together  in  the  hour  of  peril,  about  justice  and  liberty.  I  should 
like  to  turn  to  Cabinet  Ministers  and  ministers  of  religion,  and 
to  the  women  of  the  country — to  all  who  are  neither  at  the  front 
nor  under  training  to  go  there — with  Byron's  words  : — 

"The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore." 

1  should  like  us  to  say  among  ourselves,  as  some  consolation 
for  our  exclusion  from  the  ardours  and  sacrifices  of  combat, 
this  :  "Not  for  us  the  brilliant  charge,  the  vivid  danger,  the 
high  excitement,  and  death  in  the  moment  of  eternal  glory.  Not 
for  us  the  trench,  the  outpost,  or  the  line  of  fire.  Our  blood  will 
not  darken,  our  bones  will  not  whiten,  the  fields  of  Flanders. 
And  yet  perhaps  there  is  something  that  we  can  do.    We  shall 
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possibly  not  be  cheered  for  it,  possibly  not  even  thanked.  It  is 
inglorious,  it  is  dull;  but  suppose  it  were  worth  while?  Suppose 
that  the  future  would  be  not  more  uncertain,  and  that  the 
present  would  be  more  happy,  if  through  our  influence  the  war 
were  stopped  one  month,  one  week,  even  one  day,  earlier  than 
it  would  otherwise  be  stopped?  Suppose  because  of  us  one  child 
the  less  (of  whatever  nation)  were  orphaned,  one  heart  the  less 
broken,  one  body  the  less  mutilated?  Suppose  that  through  some 
movement  of  unmanly  pity,  of  unheroic  tenderness,  on  our  part, 
these  heroic  and  manly  soldiers  of  ours  could  be  spared  for  con- 
structive labour  ?  I  do  not  say  that  it  can  be  so.  I  do  not  demand 
that  it  shall  be  so.   I  only  suggest  that  it  may  be  so." 

If  we  once  had  that  spirit — and  lived  up  to  it — at  home, 
we  might  go  further;  we  might  turn  in  that  spirit  to  Germany. 
God  knows,  Germany  has  sinned  :  but  we  are  all  sinners  together, 
and  until  we  recognise  that  and  work  on  that  basis  there  is  no 
hope  for  internationalism  or  peace.  Somehow  or  other  all  we 
people  of  the  earth  must  find  our  groping  and  blundering  way 
to  one  another's  love.  Nothing  imposed  by  any  country  on  any 
other  by  brute  force  can  be  permanent  or  fruitful :  no  victories 
are  really  won  except  by  emotions  and  ideas.  This  is  largely 
true  even  in  the  poor  sphere  of  competitive  power.  Which  nation, 
if  any,  is  to  dominate  Europe,  will  ultimately  be  settled  by  brain, 
by  skill,  by  organisation  and  enterprise  and  persistence — not  by 
force.  But  stronger  than  all  powers  of  the  mind  that  work  for 
material  ends,  just  as  those  powers  are  stronger  than  crashing 
steel,  is  one  such  pure  and  selfless  ideal  as  gives  us  our  faith 
in  the  brotherhood  of  the  world.  We  have  built  the  British 
Empire  with  the  sword  :  it  is  only  with  our  dreams  that  we  shall 
build  the  City  of  God. 
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